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of consciousness which is too often given by defenders of teleology. This 
is indeed the chief task of constructive idealism — to maintain the moral 
significance of just that " arduousness of reality " which is so adequately 
dealt with by Mr. Bosanquet, and yet not to revert to the harsh dualism 
and crude externality of ordinary vitalism and interactionism. 

This criticism need not blind us to the main positive achievement and 
value of these lectures, which lie in their brilliant and vigorous vindica- 
tion of the fundamental idealistic attitude, which refuses to build upon 
any supposed solid immediate, and their vindication of the concreteness 
and life of thought. 

George P. Adams. 
Harvard University. 

La Philosophie de William James. Th. Flournoy. Paris : Saint-Blaise. 
1911. Pp. 219. 

The mind and heart of the author are equally engaged in the composi- 
tion of this enthusiastic labor of love. No one could understand James 
better, nor expound his philosophy more ably. The early pages of per- 
sonal portraiture will interest students and admirers of the philosopher 
as much as the more exegetical part. These pages throw valuable light 
on the philosophy because this is an expression, not merely of the intellect, 
but of the mind, the whole character, of the philosopher. The portrait is 
a wonderful harmony of scientist, artist, moralist, lover of his race. We 
comprehend the dominant note of seriousness in his character in the light 
of his parentage and childhood influences. Four convictions became the 
foundation of his character : human freedom, the final reality of evil, the 
existence of God and the possibility of the salvation of the world, the 
absolute triumph of good over evil, through the cooperation of man with 
God. 

James's scientific genius received its first great awakening under the 
influence of Agassiz, and from him James learned reverence for fact, con- 
crete and particular. " The hours I spent with Agassiz so taught me the 
difference between all possible abstractionists and all livers in the light of 
the world's concrete fulness that I have never been able to forget it." 

Whether or not a true philosophy can be a system of doctrine (which 
such anti-intellectualists as James and Bergson deny), the remarkable 
excellence and value of this book seem to me to consist in its application 
of the philosopher's "vision" to a consistent interpretation of all sorts 
of aspects and departments of experience, expressing them luminously in 
terms of its own comprehensive principle. What is this vision? It is 
not, of course, the rejection of monism or absolutism. Much philosophy 
that James condemns as " intellectualistic " is pluralistic. It is not even 
his pragmatism. This is an ethical disposition more than a philosophical 
generalization. James's vision, says Professor Flournoy, is his radical 
empiricism. James thinks empiricists have not pushed their method to 
its proper limit, and have consequently fallen, like the rationalists, into 
vicious abstractionism. " All that is experienced is real ; all that is real 
is experienced" — this formulates the doctrine, though the philosopher 
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himself abhorred such general propositions. To experience, as James 
means the term, is to feel, to perceive, to test by trial, to live through. 
The formula therefore trenchantly distinguishes James's vision from the 
antipodal Platonic formula: All that is rationalized is real; all that is 
real is rationalized. 

The psychological problem of the unity of consciousness is the start- 
ing-point of James's philosophy. His solution of this problem is to 
criticize the conditions of the problem. These conditions are an aggre- 
gate of elements of consciousness — the problem, their synthesis. There 
is no such problem, says James; for, there are no such conditions. Con- 
sciousness is no aggregate of elements, but a continuum, in which past, 
present, and future enter together into the given fact. Our states are not 
abrupt. The quality even of the thunder-clap depends on that of the 
silence in which it has its being, without which it would be no thunder- 
clap. " The continuity, the identity, the unity of our consciousness or of 
our personality are things immediately and concretely felt, lived, experi- 
enced, and consequently real just in the measure in which they are given 
to us" (p. 74). 

Continuity, identity, unity — these are of the formal or relational fac- 
tors of knowledge, " intellectual categories." But they are data of experi- 
ence: they are of the same status as the factor of sense quality. The 
domain of experienced fact includes a certain hanging together of fact in 
so-called logical relationships, whose nature is just so conceptually ideal 
as we find it, and no more — that is to say, never absolutely so. There is 
no more room for the transcendental object than for the ego. The abso- 
lute, the unknowable, force, matter, substance, the thing-in-itself — experi- 
ence knows them no more than it knows the ego. " A sincere philosophy 
. . . accepts the given reality and sets itself the task only of studying its 
details and characters; its presence will ever remain an enigmatic fact, 
alogical, irrational, impenetrable to our thought" (pp. 86, 87). 

The radical empiricism of James thus consists of three points: the 
postulate that philosophy can concern itself only with experience: the 
observed fact that the relations of things are matters of particular and 
direct experience as much as, and no more than, the "terms" related; 
that ideas and things are of the same stuff, experience: and the gen- 
eralization that the parts of our phenomenal world are continuous with 
each other ; there is no transcendental " cement." 

If there is anything empirically obvious it is multiplicity. No wave 
of the stream of the world-process is quite like any former one, much less 
identical with it or deducible from it. James was always an enemy of 
determinism, originally from instinct, since he could take life seriously 
only as a real struggle, of uncertain issue, not as a farce, of prearranged 
denouement. Renouvier afforded him a point of departure for a reflec- 
tive justification of his belief; but this justification remains in effect the 
appeal to experience. Freedom is a lived experience, an ultimate fact. 

Choice is everywhere, and every choice a new modification of the whole 
of existence. Optimism and pessimism are equally deterministic; either 
the salvation of the world can not fail, is necessary, or else it is impossible 
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— in either case, only because the world-process is mechanically deter- 
mined. Either view is fatal to morality, for one makes effort vain, the 
other, superfluous. So James's tychism results in meliorism. The 
world's history is essentially uncertain. Each of us is constantly mend- 
ing or marring it. " Our moral nature, taken seriously with all its needs 
— this is the beginning and end of the philosophy of James " (pp. 114, 
115). 

Now, any conception of the universe, capable of motivating a truly 
human system of conduct, is theistic. Any atheistic philosophy paralyzes 
the faculties by destroying our intimate personal relation to the universe. 
But radical empiricism can yield no metaphysical principle like the God 
of scholasticism, of such attributes as unity, aseity, perseity, infinity, 
necessity, immutability, etc. Such attributes are not real, for they are 
not experienced. Neither can James's God be that of the idealistic pan- 
theist — universal consciousness, the omniscient thinker, the absolute. 
Such a God were a monster, for one to whom evil is absolutely real. 
James's God is that of the naive pietist, the " Higher Presence." He by 
no means must needs be the " All." He may well be only a part of the 
universe, if so be he is its most ideal and profound part, and has the 
requisite aifinities with our moral nature. 

God, so conceived, James finds given in experience. Sudden conver- 
sions, extraordinary bodily and mental cures, are impressive indications 
of his existence, unaccountable on any other hypothesis. With such a 
God, we must be coworkers for the prevailing of our ideals. For every 
man has a certain fundamental disposition toward the universe and life, 
his way of feeling and acting toward it. This disposition presupposes not 
knowledge; knowledge conditions the expediency, the apt utility, of con- 
duct, not its general direction. The direction is conditioned by faith, 
the will to believe, the will that one's ideal shall be reality. 

In the Resume, minor opinions of James come in for brief but inter- 
esting notice, such as his attitude toward spirit mediumship and immor- 
tality, with a tentative cosmogony sketched in the article entitled " Con- 
fidences of a Psychical Researcher." There are also a few pages on the 
relation between James and Bergson. The obvious similarity of their 
anti-intellectualism and temporalism does not extend to their metaphysics. 
" Nothing is more opposed than such a vision of things [Bergson's orig- 
inal elan vital, a profoundly monistic conception] to that of James: a 
primordial chaos, without trace of unity, order, harmony, or law," out of 
which chaos reality progresses toward a state of union and harmony. 
This is the very inverse of the Bergsonian process, which starts from a 
real unity and evolves divergently, in indefinitely increasing dispersion 
of elements. 

The author's review 1 of " The Varieties of Religious Experience " is 
added as an appendix. 

Arthur Mitchell. 

University op Kansas. 

1 Bevue PMlosophique, Volume LIV., pages 516-527. 



